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cruel disappointment. James II. of England, then a
refugee in France, had advised the King to give battle
to the English fleet. Joined to that of Holland it was
very superior to the sea forces of France. Tourville,
our admiral, so famous for his valour and skill, pointed
this circumstance out to the King. But it was all to no
effect. He was ordered to attack the enemy. He did
so. Many of his ships were burnt, and the victory was
won by the English. A courier entrusted with this sad                          |'j

intelligence was despatched to the King.    On his way                          \\

he was joined by another courier, who pressed him for
his news. The first courier knew that if he gave up
his news, the other, who was better mounted, would
outstrip him, and be the first to carry it to the King.
He told his companion, therefore, an idle tale, very dif-
ferent indeed from the truth, for he changed the defeat
into a great victory. Having gained this wonderful
intelligence, the second courier put spurs to his horse,
and hurried away to the King's camp, eager to be the
bearer of good tidings. He reached the camp first, and
was received with delight. While his Majesty was still
in great joy at his happy victory, the other courier ar-
rived with the real details. The Court appeared pros-
trated. The King was much afflicted. Nevertheless
he found means to appear to retain his self-possession,
and I saw, for the first time, that Courts are not long in
affliction or occupied with sadness. I must mention
that the (exiled) King of England looked on at this
naval battle from the shore; and was accused of allow-
ing expressions of partiality to escape him in favour of
his countrymen, although none had kept their promises
to him.